MODE OF ENTRY INTO HOST PLANT

In fruit infection the brown rot fungi usually enter through some previous
Injury, such as those mentioned above, and some writers have stated that
a wound is essential. It has been proved, however, that a definite rapture
of the skin is not aways necessary. Cooley (1914) found that ripe plums
could be infected by placing a spore suspension on the unpunctured skin.
Valleau (1915), too, showed that Sclerotinia fructicola could enter plums
without skin injuries, the hyphae entering through the stomata and lenticels.
Curtis (1928) in New Zealand, when investigating the mode of entry (also
of S. fructicola) through the skin of various stone fruits, found that the
most usual method of effective entry of the germ tube was through the
stomata on plums and apricots, down a hair socket on peaches, and
through the cuticle on apricots, cherry and nectarines.

In America, peaches are sometimes brushed to remove the pubescence of
hairs in order that the fruit will present a more attractive pack. The effect
of this in relation to brown rot infection was examined by M. A. Smith
(19360, 19366), who confirmed that on unbrushed surfaces infection ^by
S. fructicola occurs mostly by way of hair sockets, that stomatal infection
was uncommon, and that direct infection through the cuticle was rare. In
the brushed fruit he could, as a rule, easily trace the germ tubes as they
grew downward along the broken hair stubs, between the stub and the
adjacent buffer cell to the point of attachment of the stub and then into
the tissue beneath. He states that the rapidity with which infection occurs
on the brushed fruit was apparently correlated with the relative suscepti-
bility of the brushed fruit surface to germinating conidia of S. fructicola.

That Sclerotinia fructigena can enter apples through the uninjured skin
by way of the lenticels was shown by Home (1933), using a special
technique, by means of which the conidia were kept moist long enough
for the germ tubes to penetrate into the fiesh.

When fruits are clustered, so that they touch one another, there is likely
to be greater loss from brown rot than when they hang freely. If one fruit
of a cluster becomes infected through any injury the rot can then extend, by
contact to all in the cluster without any further wounds. A pad of mycelium
develops between an infected fruit and another touching it at the point of
contact, and from this pad the hyphae are able to pass through the skin of
the sound fruit, possibly by direct penetration or perhaps through stomata
or lenticels ; it is likely that this penetration is aided by a film of moisture
at the place of contact.

Leaf infection, too, is more easily effected through wounds than through
the uninjured epidermis ; experiments by Drummond (1934) suggest that
plum leaves may under certain conditions become infected through the
leaf glands and the uninjured lamina.

In flowers, the stigmas appear to be the organs most susceptible to attack.
In peaches, however, Roberts and Dunegan (1926) found experimentally that
all parts of the flower (sepals, petals, stamens, and stigma) may be infected
with conidia of S. fructicola, and this has been confirmed by Weaver (1950).
It has been observed that infection of petals can be induced in pear flowers
by S. laxa (Wormald, 19306) and direct infection of unopened flowers of
Morello cherry (Wormald, 1931) and of apricot (Joessel, 19320).

Shoots are invaded by way of the leaves to cause wither tip and spur
blight. Inoculations through punctures on the lower leaves of shoots
of plum rootstock varieties grown as stools, with the shoots then earthed-up
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